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Only the specialist could follow the intricacies of the story, but the accumulated
archeological data point unmistakeably to three or four millenia of lively interconnec-
tions and interactions among the neolithic peoples of the whole region formerly
known as the Near East (Mesopotamia, Anatolia, the Levant, and Persia) and now
consisting of the national states of Iraq, Jordan, Syria, Israel, Lebanon, Turkey, and
Iran. Between 4500 and 3500 B.C. agricultural settlements, like those which had
formed earlier in the hill regions north and east of Mesopotamia, began to appear in
the lower valley regions. The flourishing settlements of these river valley people,
known archeologically as the Ubaid people, were probably soon penetrated by Semitic
nomads from the west. This cultural mixture produced a fertile ground for the arrival
of the Sumerians who possibly came southward from the region of the Caspian Sea
around 3500 B.C.
The Formative Period (3500 B.C.-2500 B.C.)
Sumerian Temple Communities: Protolitemte Education (3500 - 3000 B.C.)- The
protoliterate or protohistorical period in Mesopotamian history, marked by the arrival
of the Sumerians in Lower Mesopotamia, produced rapid changes in technology,
genuinely new forms of social organization, and a system of pictographic writing
which began to lay the basis for fundamental changes in the character of society,
culture, and education. The fusion or mixture of the already flourishing neolithic
societies with incoming peoples of different tongues seemed to ignite the florescence
of life which led to the first civilized forms of society and culture. Active intersocial
and intercultural contacts prepared the ground for the "breakthrough" to civilization.
A remarkable series of technological developments having to do with irrigation
systems, sailing boats, wheeled vehicles, metallurgy in copper, bronze, and gold, and
extraordinary skill in the major art forms accompanied increasing specialization in
craftsmanship and increasing social differentiation in the management and administra-
tion of human affairs. Something approaching a professional ruling class appeared in
the form of temple communities or theocratic polities whose chief managers were
priests who administered public affairs in the name of and on behalf of the gods.
The early Sumerian political-religious-economic rationale went something like
this: All of the land of a certain territory and its produce belonged to the gods. The
priests, dedicated to serving the gods, assigned landholdings to be worked by groups
and by individuals, organized the great work forces required for large-scale irrigation,
collected the surplus from crops for storage and redistribution, levied taxes, supervised
the massive temples which were presumed to house the gods, stimulated long-distance
trade, and kept the records required for the orderly conduct of large-scale affairs. As
stewards for the gods, the priests were at once political rulers and administrators,
religious leaders, and economic planners and managers. Not only did the population
increase significantly in the temple community and its surrounding territory, but
full-time specialists and full-time officials, including a literate group, or literati, began
to form a class of persons theretofore never known in the world, namely, urbanites